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ABSTRACT . . * _ iqco 

This profile of Project Head Start as it was in 1968 

is based on data compiled from Bureau of the Census surveys. The 
sample involved 5 percent of the children and their families in the 
full vear program and 1 percent in summer Head Start. Approximately » 
out of every 4 classes in the full year and 1 out of every 20 classes 
in the summer prograk participated in this study. The report depicts 
the variety of children and their families being served. Head Start 
centers and their program components, and the characteristics of 
participating staff. Comments and recommendations have been built 
into the presentation of the data. A summary follows . 

each section highlighting key aspects of the data considered relevant 
for program planning purposes. In the discussion of program 
components, reference is made to the program guidelines and , 
activities to provide the reader with a framework for interpretation 
of the data. (Author/AJ) 
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This report is based on data compiled from the Bureau of the 
Census surveys and tabulations of a 5 percent sample of children and 
their families in full year and 1 percent sample in summer Head Start 
programs; approximately one out of every four classes in the full year 
and one out of every 20 classes in the summer program participated in 
this study. The work was performed on the basis of an Itt^r-Agency 
Agreement between the Bureau of the Census and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity Information Center. A more detailed discussion of the 
sample design, procedures, and data collected can be obtained from 

o ... 

Project Head Start 1968: A Descriptive Report of Programs and Partici- 

pants 11970) soon to be available through ERIC (Illinois). 

The format of this summary of the data differs somewhat from that 
of the larger report. Where applicable, the Guidelines for the individual 
program components are referred to as discussed in Head St art Child 
Development Programs: A Manual of Policies and Instructions (September 

1967). In addition, each of the specialists in the National Office has 
contributed a statement concerning the objectives for each component and 
a discussion of activities relating to these components that were in 
effect: in 1968. 

Since the first Summer 1965 Head Start Program, resource materials 
(booklets, pamphlets, and films) have been available to local communities 
to guide them in the development of qua? ity Pro ject Head Start Child. 



Development programs, A current listing of these materials may be 
obtained through the national office of Head Start. The mailing address 
is P.0. Box 1182, Washington, D.C. 20013. For published materials on 
Early Childhood, other than Head Start manuals, the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Early Childhood located in Urbana, Illinois is the key resource. 
Information services may also be obtained by writing to ERIC/ECE Head 
Start.-, 805 West Pennsylvania Avenue', Urbana, Illinois 61801. 

Special thanks are due the many local Head Start personnel and 
families who have participated in the Bureau of the Census surveys 
since the i : irst Simmer 1965 program. The data compiled from these sur- 
veys have been an invaluable aid to the program staff and evaluation 



personnel* 



Barbara D. Bates 

Research and Evaluation Division 
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INTRODUCTION 



Project Head Start was designed as a comprehensive program to 
serve disadvantaged children and their families. The task has been to 
translate the concept of such a comprehensive program into action. With- 
in the framework of general guidelines, much was left to local communi- 
ties; no two communities were expected to be able to mobilize resources 
in the same way or even have the same resources available. 

The Head Start concept has been carried to, and programs have been 
conducted in large, medium and small urban areas, suburban and rural 
co mmu nities, migrant camps, and on Indian reservations. The programs 
have shared in the goal of providing the children of the poor -with an 



equal opportunity to develop to their full potential. To this end. 
Project Head Start has provided medical, dental, nutritional services 
and care for the children; involved parents ; employed and trained the ■ 
disad van taged ; mobilized social services' and^cCTmunity resources to Im- 
prove the lives of the families; and utilized volunteers in a variety 
of capacities as well as provided an enrichment progeam-fat. stimulating 
the social, emotional, and intellectual development of the child. 

Data in this report can not reflect the variety of ways in which 
these communities have tapped available resources or even how they, have 
opened up new avenues of services in the fact of non-existing ones. 

Data collected by *the Bureau of the Census can provide a profile of 
Project Head Start as it whs in 1968 and its development as a nation- 
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wide program in its fourth summer and third full year of operation 



— its clients, its components, its participants and their activities. 

The philosophy behind the two general types of Head Start programs 
(Summer and Full Year) is essentially the same; however, operational 
differences do exist. Summer Head Start programs range from six to 
eight weeks in duration. Full Year Head' Start may operate from eight 
to twelve months of the year providing either a part day or a full day 
of center activities for the children. For either type of program, the 
minimum weekly length of operation is fifteen hours. Summer programs 
are generally for older preschool children who will be eligible for 
kindergarten or first grade in the fall; full year progress are pri- 
marily for younger preschool children three years of age or older up 

to the age when they are eligible for kindergarten or first grade. 

t 

In general, about twice as many Head Start centers and classes are 
in operation during summer compared to full year. For example, during 
the 1968 summer program, 476,000 children and their families were being 
served at 9500 centers (different physical locations) in 27,000 class- 
rooms by 92,000 paid staff members. During the 1968 full year program, 

218.000 children and their families were served at 5200 centers in 

11.000 classrooms by 47,000 paid staff members. In addition, figures 
prepared by the Office of Economic Opportunity indicate that 81,000 



volunteers were involved in the summer and 39,000 in the full, year 
program; however, the number of volunteers who worked in the centers on 



regular basis is somewhat more difficult to determine. 
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Though the report does not give a complete picture of all the 
activities and persons associated with Head Start, it does depict the > 
variety of children and their families heing served. Head Start centers 
and their program components, and characteristics of participating staff. 
Data drawn from each of these three major dimensions tend to reflect 
some differences in composition between full year and summer programs 
as well as trends over time.* Comments and recommendations have been 
built into the presentation of the data where such a discussion seemed 
appropriate. A summary follows at the end of each section highlighting 
key aspects of the data considered relevant for program planning pur- 
poses. In the discussion of program components, reference is made to 
the program guidelines and activities to provide the reader with a 
framework for interpretation of the data. 



* A detailed report on trends is planned in the future to cover 
Project Head Start programs over a five year period 1965-1970. 
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head start children and their families 



The Children 

In 1968, as in previous years, a younger population of preschool 
children was being served in the full year program as compared to the 
summer program. Close to two-thirds of those in full year were under 
five years of age, while about three-fourths of those in summer were 
five years of age or over at the time of enrollment. (See Table 1) 

About one-half the centers in full year served children in the age range 
from 2% years to 7 years and over, while about three- fourths in summer 
served children 4% years to 7 years and over (however, only 1 percent - 
2 percent of all the children were 7 years or over). This suggests that 
most centers were serving mixed age groups. 
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TABLE 1. 


AGE OF CHILDREN (PERCENTS) 








Full Year 1968 


Summer 1968 


Under 3_ years 


2.5 % 


0.5 7. 




3 - 3 yrs. 11 mos. 


17.8 % 


3.2 % 




4-4 yrs. 11 mos. 


43.2 % 


20.2 % 




5 - 5 yrs. llamas. 


31.0 7. 


40.1 7. 


• 


6 years and over 


• 3.0 7. 


33.6 7«. 




Not reported 

\ 


2.3 % 


2.4 7. 
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While slightly more males than females were enrolled,, the sex 
ratio has remained about equal over time. 

Children from many ethnic groups participated in Head-Start- In 

- v ■ ^ v 

the full year program, Negro children were the largest ethnic cultural 
group represented ; Caucasian (other than Central American, Puerto. Rican, 
and Mexican-American) children were the second largest. These, two 
groups also made up the majority of children served . during . the • summer 
with each about equally represented. The third largest /rou^was com- 
posed of Mexican-Amer ican children. (See® Table 2). Host of the children 
in the program were English-speaking; about 7 percent 9 percent weite-- 
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non - Engl i sh 


s peaking children • 
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TABLE 2. ETHNICITY 


OF CHILDREN (PERCENTS) 


• 






Z' 


Full Year 1968 Summer, 


1968 




Caucasian 


2 3 s . 4 % . 


38.0 


% 




Negro 


51.0 % • 


37 .2 


% • * 




Oriental 


0.2 % 


0.0 


% 




American Indian 


2.3 % ■ 


1.2 


% 




Mexican American 


8.8 % ^ 


10.2 


% 




Puerto Rican 


6.6 % 


0.6. 






E skimo 


' 0,3 % . •• ,, 

- -*r l.o % ’••• • - 


0.;3 


7o 




Other 


5.9 


7> 


> 

* 


Not reported. 


6.2,% - — . 

•' •' . : '-y' ■ 


6.5 


7o~ 
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Over one-half the children enrolled had had no previous preschool 
experience. The proportion having previous Head Start experience has 
increased, however, from 16 percent - 19 percent in the 1966 and 1967 
programs to 36 percent - 39 percent in the 1968 programs suggesting 

V 

fewer new children in the program. 

Their Families 

Although the largest proportion of families in both programs were 

w * / 

non- farm residents, about 10 percent lived on farms. /' 

Jn 1968, as in previous years, a larger proportion of families pa 
the full year program (29 percent) were welfare recipients compared to 
those in "the summer programs (20 percent). In addition, fewej? families 
in full year reported a male household head (68 percent), ^dian those in 
summer (77 percent) . The proportion reporting both a metier and father 

present in the home was also lower in full year (66 percent) as .com- 

• / . 

pared to 'surimer (74 percent). / 

Abpnt two-thirds in full year and three- fourths in summer reported 
a father (includes natural, step or foster father but not a guardian) 
present in the home of the Head Start child. Ages for fathers in the 
home were similar for both programs . About one-half were 21 to 34 years 
of age, and the next largest group were those who were 35 to 49 years 
^ old . Over 70 percent of the father/ had not graduated from h igh school.. 

The occupations most frequently Reported were: 1) laborers, except farm 

and mine; 2) operatives and kthdred workers; 3) craftsuien, foremen; 

and kindred workers. About 17 percent in full year and 11 percent in summer 
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were unemployed at the time of the surveys. However, about 32 percent 
in full year and 22 percent in summer reported they either did n o t work 
or were employed less than ten months out of the previous year. 

L_) 

Almost all families reported mothers (includes natural, step or 
foster mother but not guardian) were living with the Head Start child 
(about 4 percent had mother-absent homes). Over two-thirdsof the mothers 
were 21 to 34 years old. About two-thirds were not h igh school graduates. 
The occupational category most frequently reported (other than housewife) 
was that of service worker. About 31 percent in full year and 27 per- 
cent in summer reported they were employed at the time of the surveys . 
However, only 19 percent reported that they were employed ten or more w 

months out of the previous year. ’ 

About 80 percent of the families in full year and 69 percent of 
those in the summer Head Start program earned less than $5000 a year. 

The median family income was $3210 for full* year and about $3750 for 
summer families. The median size of Head Start families was 6.7 per- 
sons in full year and 6,5 persons in sunraer. 

Less than 4 percent of the families reported either a guardian 
(other than parent or foster parent) or other non-relatives present in 
home. Over 91 percent reported siblings of the Head Start child _ 
were living in the home. Over two-thirds had one' or more siblings 
under six' years old? almost as many reported at least one sibling who 
was 6 to 15 years old; and about 16“ percent had one or more siblings 
who were 16 to 21 years old living in the home. About 19 percent of 
;■ _• V ; ;V ; > 
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the families reported other relatives living in the home, and these 
were distributed across all age ranges. 

About 42 percent - 48 percent of the families reported that 
siblings of the Head Start child had had no previous preschool experi- 
ence, and 38 percent - 42 percent reported that siblings had had 
previous preschool experience. This is a substantial increase over 
the 17 percent in the 1966 and the 29 percent in the 1967 programs who 
so reported suggesting that there were fewer new families in Head Start 
in 1968 than in previous years. 

Over three-fourths of the families had three rooms or fewer in the 
home for sleeping. About 14 percent - 16 percent had no running water 
inside the home . For 38 percent of those in full year and 50 percent 
in summer, the drinking water supply in the home was neither naturally 
nor artificially fluoridated. About 46 percent in full yea r and 40 
percent in summer did not have the use of a teleph one, about 40 percent 
in full year and 29 percent in summer did not have the use of a car or 
truck; and 33 percent - 36 percent did not: receive a newspaper. Most 
Head Start familie's did, however, have the Use of a television set 
(over 90 percent) or. radio' (84 percent).. 

I n summary. These Data Suggest That: 

In general. Project Head Start was recruiting fairly poor families 

who came from varied cultural backgrounds^ and geographic locations . 



At least one-fifth were on welfare; and unemployment rates in 1968 



were higher among male-headed households (11 percent - 17. percent) 
than the national average (1.5 percent and 2.9 percent of White and 
non-White male heads of household) . Their median income was lower 
($3210 - $3750) than that of all U.S. families according to income 

earned in 1967 ($7974) and median family size was larger (6.5 - 6.7 

' ' 1 

persons) than that of all U.S. families (3.7 persons). 

By 1968, an increased proportion of the enrolled children and 
their families had been previously involved in Head Start programs. 

This may well reflect the families' satisfaction with the program. On 
the other hand, this also points out that a substantial number of child- 
ren were receiving more than 8 to 12 months of a full year experience 
and/or more than 6 to 8 weeks of a summer experience. Center staff may 
wish to review their curriculum and services to ensure the continued 
applicability of the program for meeting the individual needs of these 
children and their families. 



Sources 



U.S. Department of Conner ce , Statis t ical Abstracts of the U. S. 
Washl^lton, D.C. , Gove|:nment ^intitig Office, W 
323-4,35.' ' 






HEAD START CENTERS AND THE PROGRAM 



Operations 

While a variety of institutions and organizations were operating 
Head Start centers, most frequently centers were operated by public 
schools (32 percent In full year and 58 percent In simmer) or local 
community action agencies <41 percent in full year and 31 percent in 
summer). Centers in the full year program were housed in a number of 
different types of buildings. Almost all those in simmer were located 
in public school buildings (91 percent). (See Figure 1). This is 
probably related to the greater availability of public school buildings 
during the sunmer (full year programs operate during the regular school 
year). For either program, about 90 percent of the centers reported __ 
they were located in the neighborhood of the children and parents being 
served. However, about 44 percent in full year and 68 percent in summer 
reported the use of school buses for transporting fjhildren, which suggests 
that not all the families resided within walking distance of the centers 
Most centers in both programs were open up to six hours per day 

(part .day) 

year were open more than six hours per day (full day) #or the children. 

- The Head Start centers were predominantly small in size with 85 percent 
in full yearland 73 pere^ttiri'. sMimr reporting that c*b to three classes 
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Health Services \ 

The Program : According to the Guidelines, every Head Start program I 

must have a health services component designed (a) to find and remedy 

* - ’ . L ' 

existing health defects of each child enrolled and (b) to insure the 
future health of each child by making provision for preventive medical 



and dental services through immunizations and fluoride treatment, health 
education for the child and his family, and introducing the child and 



his family to a source of health care which will be available on a 
continuing basis. * Since 1965, pediatricians and dentists have been 
available as consultants to work with individual Head Start programs at 
their request in the development of the health services component. To 

facilitate the health goals of Head Start, recommended health records 

- * 

have been available from the National Office for use by- local center 
staff since the first summer program (CAP-HS Forms 30, 30a - 30d) In 

1968. a health record bookkeeping system was developed and recommended 

- - r . '' • , ■ * . . 

for use in the centers for maintaining systematic records on the, health 

status of each child. 



The Data; The medical personnel most frequently reported as avail- 



able to cehterb on a regular basis (t^o-thir4,si:;to three-fourths) were 



nurses. However, only a thirdof the - centers ih the full year program 



' "-.V- . '-V y' 1 . Vf. 

reported space utilized as a . nurse ’ s^r-^isf'^laid^ room (compared to 

• -\v- 7 ~ - :V ' ' ■ . .... 

two-thirds in summer), reflecting possible differences in facilities among 
fK« huildlhea used, in termi ‘"over 
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three-fourths of the centers in both programs relied heavily on Public 



Health Clinics in the area; about one -fourth reported that Comprehensive 
Health Clinics were available and utilized. Over one-half also indicated 
that medical laboratory services were available and utilized. 

According to the parents, over 90 per cent of the children received 
medical and/or dental examinations during the Head Start program, and 
something was found wrong with 36 percent - 43 percent of these children. 

j 

About three-fourths of these children had received treatment; most 
frequently, it was in a doctor or dentist's office. According to center 
personnel, about mid-way through the program, 82 percent - 85 percent of 
the children had received health appraisals. Of these, 18 percent - 
19 percent required treatment or special evaluation beyond the original 
examination. About two- thirds to three-fourths of the children had re- 
ceived dental examinations. Dental caries were discovered in one-half, 
and three-fifths of these children had received or were receiving treat- 
ment at the time of the surveys. Projecting to national figures, this 

means about 44, 127 children in full year and 111,180 in simmer ^were 

■, ■. . : ..... ' ■ 
being treated for. dental caries at the time of the surveys. About one- 

half to 71 percent of the children had also received ^Tuberculosis, Anemia, 
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prior to the Head Start program. About 26 percent - 39 percent of the 
children had received one or more doses of DPT and Polio ^vaccine; 11 
percent - 23 percent had received Smallpox and Measles vaccine; and » 

28 percent had had fluoride applied to their teeth during the program 
by the time this survey was conducted. However, as of mid-program term 
(if unknowns and not reporteds are included), 12 percent - 18 percent 
may not have begun the DPT vaccine series; one-fourth may not have be- 
gun the Polio series; close to one-half may not have received a Small- 
pox vaccination; over one-third may not have received Measles vaccine, 
and over one-half of the children may not have, been covered by preventive 
dental measures (that is, they neither normally drank fluoridated water 
nor received fluoride treatment in Head Start-). These data suggest 
that some of the centers may have had difficulties in seeing that medical 
and dental preventive care in these areas was provided. Fluoride treat- 
ment probably represents a different problem to centers (the most efficient 
method for providing this may not be acceptable to dentists in the local 
comDunlty) than ensuring that all children receive their immunizati ons 
(this may mean a more vigorous followup with parents in terms of re- 
minders as well as seeing that they ^ ^ 

sitters so that they can take their childrento Public Health Clinics) . « 
center btiff Ahdf parent Ot^hiaetions *lsp held lecturesv demohstra- 
. ■ tions, and workshops ioi: pa^ts on healtb education; About 32 ^eetti - 
44 percent df |he dental 

trips A*r ^ 
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Nutritional Services 

The Program : Every Head Start.- program must have a sound nutrition 

component. The objective of this component is optimum nutrition for all 

\ 

Head Start children and their families. Six practical methods for 
achieving this objective have been developed: 1) serving meiiils to the 

children; 2) nutrition education for the children; 3) nutrition educa- 
tion for all Head Start personnel in preservice and continuing in-service 
training; 4) nutrition education for parents which is relevant to 
their individual needs (including cultural differences), economic pro- 
blems, and food availability; 5) utilization of printed materials assem- 
bled in the form of a Project: Head Start Nutrition Kit and the film 
JENNY IS A GOOD THING; 6) services of Head Start Nutrition Consultants. 

In serving meals to the children, daily menus should reflect preservation 
of the child's cultural food patterns and meet his individual requirements 
for necessary nutrients. Nutrition education is provided to the children 
through the appropriate introduction of new foods, their participation 
in the food preparation process, and by generally establishing mealtime 
as a pleasant learning and social ‘ experience. All Head start personnel : * . 



should be trained in this component in order, to Carry out the goals of' 
the Nutrition: program; Directors are^ charged with the responsibility for 



developing such training: programs in Conjunction with Regional Training 
Officers aq^Nutrition^ Consultants. Nutrition education for the. parents 
shouid ; j l^^peinuufl^ .• ttodd =' St^rt'/tOjpcter ’ a. 



to the children is seen as dependent upon a carry-over of the same prin- 
ciples into the home where the entire family stands to benefit. Head 
Start Nutrition publications are assembled into a Project Head Start 
Nutrition Kit which serves as a ready reference for conducting each of 
the above aspects of the Head Start Nutrition and Food Program. The 
award winning film on nutrition, JENNY IS A GOOD THING, is available 
in English and Spanish for training and community relations programs. 
Staff Nutritionists have the responsibility for developing the nutrition 



component in the centers. They play a role in each of the other com- 
ponents thus avoiding fragmentation, and are an economical investment 
for a center concerned with developing quality programs. In the absence 
of a Staff Nutritionist,- the Head Start Nutrition Consultants play a 



major role and are available upon request 



to each Region to make on-site 



visits and help in setting up the nutrition components, up-grade and 
build quality into the programs, and provide evaluation and followup. 

The Data: About 38 percent - 49 perceht of the centers reported 

nutritionists were available to the centers as staff on a regular basis 



Two- thirds reported either a staff nutritSimist or nutrition consultant 

had been utilised for planning the ,«nu and food service component of 

the program. Over 59 percent of the centers also reported nutrition 



services were available in -the community and were 

About (77 percent of the centers in full year and 87c percent in 
summer r^prtedi kitcjbte* arid utilized. Ifost qen^rs , 

thirds in full year and 78 percent in summmer) reported ^>od wa* 
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on the premises. Centers in the full year program most frequently 
served food family style (57 percent) in the classrooms only (64 percent). 
Those in summer mere frequently served meals cafeteria style (47 percent) 
in school cafeterias only (49 percent).. 

Over 94 percent of the centers provided lunch and one or more other 
meals to children in the program. Mid -morning or mid-afternoon snacks 
were more frequently the second meal served, and about 40 percent in * ful l 
year a«d 26 percent in summer served breakfast. Both breakfast and lunch 
were usually served as hot meals while snacks were served as chid meals. 

While some differences in meal service facilities were reflected 
between full year and summer v programs, most centers reported that child- 
ren sat in child-size chairs at child-size, tables with their teacher , 
during meals. Over 82 percent of the centers reported that the children 
participated in the meal service in some manner (such as setting the table, 

serv ing , and/or cleaning up afterwards). However, centers in full year 

r > 

(73 percent) more frequently reported participation of children in^two 
or more aspects compared to summer (44 percent) suggesting that the\ 
use of school cafeterias and serving meals cafeteria style may not pro- 
vide the same opportunities for child participation that serving meals - 
family style in : the classrooms does. 

Center staff and parent organizations conducted lecturer, ctemons tra- 
tions, and workshops on nutrition, food* preparation * and consumer educa- 
tion f or^ the parents i About one -fifth of -the Head -Start mothers arlso 
or occasionally j oined their chil^ for lunchrin the center. 
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Psychological Services 

/■The Program: According to the Guidelines, every Head Start program 

mu4t have a psychological services component designed to facilitate 
effective interaction among the staff and the parents and children being 
served. Psychologists and/or psychiatrists should visit the centers 
preferably every week with the purpose of helping staff to better under- 
stand the individual needs of the parents and children being served, and 
contribute to improved curriculum and program development for meeting 
these needs. This would include working out policies for the handling 
of each child to help him achieve his potential with particular focus 
on any child who presents a learning ?or behavior problem to the staff. 

With the parents, this would involve meeting with parents individually 
and in groups to discuss child development and problems they encounter 
with their children. Regional Office consultants for Psychological 
Services are available to local agencies to. help them sei up or Improve, 
this component of the program by obtaining qualified personnel to serve 
as mental health consultants. 

The Data ; About 37 percent - 39 percent of the centers reported, that 
psychologists were available as staff on a regular basis. About 55 per- 
cent - 61 percent of the centers reported that psychological services 

, * 

were available in the community and utilized. : 

About 32 percent - 41 percent utilized available mehtal health clinics 

and 24 percent - 31 percent utilized available child guidance clinics.: 

While the data are inconclusive, about one- fourth to one-third, of the 
centers may not have had one or either of these* clinical^ resources 

- i8 - . ':t . 
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available to them in the community. 

Lectures, demonstration, and workshops held for parents by parents 
and staff often included child growth and development as a topic; infor- 
mal group discussions between parents and teachers on class activities 
were reported by about three-fourths of the classes. Teachers, reported 
that individual consultations had been held with parents of about two- 
thirds of the children in the program by the time this survey was con- 
ducted. 



Social Services 

T he Program : According to the Guidelines, every Head Start program 
must have a social services component to link the center, tl^e family, 

t 1 

' and related services and resources in the community. Social 1 , service 

* \ - 

staff have the prime responsibility for activities related to the social 

welfare of the children and the families in the program. A national pool 

of social work consultants -has been available to the local communities 

upon request since the first Sunmfer program. 

The Data: Two- thirds of the centers reported social workers and 

"v . 

about one-half reported social service aides Available as staff a 

regular basis. Centers also reported that social workers and social 

service aides were- active in making home visits to the Head Start families . 



Close to one-half of the centers in full year and one- fourth to one- 
half of those in summer reported p v'. family 

planning services, and other. familyati£ child” seryices; (public and pri- 

; - ■ - 19 - • ; ::r . . • • » /;#: 




vate) were available in the community and utilized. Center staff and 
parent organizations also held lectures, demonstrations and/or work- 
shops for parents on such topics as family life and planning, and use 
of community resources. Center staff provided family and individual 
counseling and/or referrals with 27 percent - 32 percent of the centers 
averaging one or more such contacts per month. At the time of the sur- 
veys, this had involved about 17 percent of all the parents in the full 
year program and 12 percent of those in the summer program. Staff also 
provided social service counseling and/or referrals with over a third of 
the centers averaging one or more such contacts per month. About 16 
percent - 18 percent of all the parents had been involved. 

Daily Activities 



The Program ; According to the Guidelines, every Head Start center , 
must have a daily program designed to meet the needs of the children 



enrolled in that center. While all components of Head Start are con- 
cerned with the total development of the child, the daily program is at 
the core of this effort. There is no prescribed curriculum for Head Start 
classrooms; however, the program should be we 11- planned, geared to the 



individual needs of children, appropriate to the specific age group 
being served, and relevant to the loca* eoimnuh^^ 



of the children. It should include activities ^ich^fbeter cognitive, 
social, emotional arid ^physical growth, as well as those, which develop 
language skills £nd a posit itfe .- selfsKinagev program, content should: be 



varied with ample opportunity provided for child initiated activities, 
problem-solving, and encouragement of the child's natural curiosity. 

There should be a balance of active’Wd sedentary experiences for in- 
dividual and small groups of children. Outdoor activities and well- 
planned field trips should be an integral part of the program. To reach 
these objectives, a broad range of both indoor and outdoor equipment 
suitable for pre-school children should be made available at the center. 
Technical assistance in curriculum content and materials and classroom 
management is available through Regional Training Officers and con- 
sultants. The National Office is presently studying the effects of a 
variety of jrre-school curricular approaches in 38 Head fstart programs. 

The Data : About 71 percent - 84 percent of the centers reported 

administrators, and almost all centers had teachers and. teacher aides 

available as staff on a regular basis. While center directors were often 
involved in teacher selection (40 percent - 44 percent) , Parent Policy 
Advisory Committees also participated in teacher selection in about one- 

third ^£ the centers- > 

Over 50 percent of the centers reported one teacher to 15 *^18, 

children In the ciassrdom( a) 

' is -8 children. According to the, QuW^ *. -r^tio. ;: for 

children 4 years and < over Is 1:20. When teacher aides *?ere ineluded, 46 
percent; reported one : 

In addition 
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were involved in the recruitment of the children (82 percent) and in 
making home visits to the Head Start families during the program (89 
percent - 93 percent). ;• 

About 9 percent reported Montessori class (es) at their centers. 

About 10 percent - 16 percent reported that Group Care was an applicable 
label for one or nore classes in their center. The most popular label 
selected by centers as being applicable to one or more of their classes 
was that of "Environmental Enrichment." In terms of curriculum emphases, 
over 73 percent checked the following labels as applicable to one or 
more classes in their 7 centers: sensory motor development; . language 
development; group and social development; concept development; self- 
esteem development; and motivational development. 

Al mo st all centers reported the use of classrooms and outdoor play 
areas; about one-fourth in full year and one-half in summer also reported 
the use of gymnasiums.: However, while over one -half the centers reported 

35 square feet or more of indoor space ?and 75 square feet or more of 
outdoor spAce qyailahle for each chiU abqyxt 38 percent had less then 35 
square f eet of indoor space . ; 0i»- third . of the. cehtars 1 to full year and . 

, had .<c»e«nMdsd 




Almost all centers reported books available for children in each 
classroom; one half also reported books available through nearby public 
libraries. About one-fourth to one-third also had books and/or other 
materials such as records and toys available for children to take 
home. Almost all centers reported a large variety of equipment and 
materials available for children in the center*. For the most party 
these were available in each classroom. Some centers appeared to have 
difficulty in having the ' following types of equipment available: heavier 
outdoor equipment; and indoor items such as puppets, aquariums, wac-sr^lay 
equipment and audio-visual aids. 

Field trips or special events were provided for the children and 
several types werit popular in nearly all the centers. The median number 
of different types w?8 about 7.8 in full year and 6.6 in summer. Over 




as 



paid staff, volunteers or observers; for frequent interaction be - 
tween parents and staff members through a home visiting program; and 
the development of a plan for parent education programs responsive to 
the needs expressed by parents. Each program should have a staff member 
responsible for coordination of parent activities. Since 1965, a 
national body of consultants has been available upon request to local 
communities to aid in the development of this component (parents are 



included in this body) . In 1968, a pilot program for training parent 
coordinators was established in two Regions. -t-~- 



The Data : About 86 percent of the centers reported either a Policy 
Advisory Comnittee (P.A.C.) or parent representation on one at a higher 
administrative level. About two - thirds of the centers in full year and 
one half in s umme r programs reported that parents were elected -rather 
than appointed to the P.A.C. This represented an increase over those 
electing rather than appointing members when compared to the 1967 pro- 
grams; indicating progress; toward meeting the Guidelines . ( See Table 3) 

Most frequently , one to four parents were ^represented on a- P.A.C . ; 13 



percent all Bead Start parents in full year and 

in. sus$psr w weve so : involved . Over 60^ percent , of .tlie: P.A.C.* ^averaged. . 

one BiAiCvs^werev invo.I»ed, i: ,, 
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were not all reported as being as actively involved in all the levels 
as recommended in the Guidelines. 



TABLE 3. ELECTION OR APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO POLICY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 





Full, Year 
1967 


Full Year 
1968 


Summer 


Summer 




1967 


1968 


Centers Reporting 
Members Were: 


. 








Elected 


55.5% 


67.0 % 


41.8 % 


47.4 % 


Appointed 


25.2 % 


14.7 % 


42.9 % 


33.4 % 


No P.A.C. or 
Not Reported 


19.3 % 


18.3 % 


15.3% 


19.2 % 



About 73 percent' of the centers in full year and 54 percent of 
those in summer reported having Center-wide parent Group Committees, 




center personnel were providing a great deal of opportunity for parent 

participation and organization of activities in the centers. About 
32 percent - 38 percent of the centers in both programs had a P.A.C. 

Cor representation one one) and a Center-Wide Parent Group Committee; 

19 percent - 28 percent reported having all three parent oowlttMt active 
in their centers. However, only 33 percent of the centers in full year 
and 49 percent in summer reported space set aside and utilised for a 
parents' room. 

Over 83 percent of the centers in both programs reported utilisation - 
of parents as staff members, representing an increase when compared to . 
centers so reporting in the 1967 programs (68 percent - 70 percent) . 
the proportion of all Head Start parents employed in the 1968 programs 
on a paid and volunteer basis also increased over previous years (21 
percent - 24 percent compared to 15 percent - 17 percent) . The largest 
proportion were working as teacher aides or transportation and trip aides. 

Although most parents participated as volunteers, the proportion 
of all parents who were paid staff had increased from abcut 1.9 percent 
in S umm er 1965 to 4 percent "in shouid be 

considered, hoU^ii in relitlbn number ef P«i4 P°®£ tlonB " 
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Figure 2: PERCENT OF PAID STAFF WHO WERE 
HEAD START PARENTS 







Center staff and Center -wide Parent Group Committees were more fre- 
quently active in sponsoring parent development activities than were 
P.A.C.s or Class Parent Groups. Staff in one-half or more of the centers 
and Center Parent Group Committees in 39 percent -41 percent of the 
centers initiated one or more lectures, demons tratioiis , or workshops per 
month for the parents. A large variety of topics were covered and popular 
in botth programs were those on child growth and deve lopqien t and structured 
classroom observations. 

Less than 26 percent of the centers reported that parent organizations 
or center staff averaged one or mere social or recreational events per 
month for the parent fft 

While few centers held monthly literacy or vocational- training 
sessions in the centers, about one-fifth averaged one or more monthly 
contacts with parents for educational or vocational counseling. About 
64 percent of the centers in full year and 31 percent in summer reported 
adult education programs were available in the community and utilized, 
v About 41 percent - 52 percent also reported the availability and utiliza- 
tion of work* experience and training programs: 32 percent — 49 percent of 
the full year centers and 19 percent — 29 percent Of the summer centers 
reported tha t community work and training program^, job retraining pror 



■ ■ grams, and emploTniiint; agencies wete available and utilized. jHbwever, 

" about. 9 percent • " 

in suimaer reported at least One of these resources as not available . 




There may be the need for some centers to take the responsibility for 
initiating or conducting literacy and training programs for those 
parents who are not employed in the center (particularly the fathers). 

About 73 percent - 78 percent of the teachers reported parent- 

teacher consultations on individual children were held with families 

„ • • - ■ ' - \ 

of the Head Start children. Close to three-fourths of the classes in 

both programs also reported informal group discussions on class activities 
were held between the' teacher and parents. In terms of. parent participa- 
tion in class activities, parents in both programs frequently or dccasion- 
ally brought their children to class, accompanied their children on 
medical or dental visits, or picked their children up after class. Mothers 
were more active participants than fathers in any of the activities listed. 
The activity in wfoich mothers most frequently or occasionally participated 
was that of accompanying their child on medical or dental visits (44 per- 
cent of those' in full year and 32 percent of those' in summer) . 

When teachers, were asked to indicate why some parents may not have ; 
participated, in class activities, -almost all teachers (in 91 percent of 
the classes) reported that some parents worked during class hours; the next 
most frequently reported reason (in 85 percent - 8Y percent of the, classes) 
was the lack of a babysitter far' 7 small children at home; and close to one- 
half indicated that transportation was a problem. Teachers tended to check 
more than . one reason fior lack of participation on the .part of some 
parent s£q the program; any three or four cea sons were- checked by 
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There may be the need for some centers to take .'ihe responsibility for 

initiating ar conducting literacy and. training programs for those 

parents who are not employed in the center (particularly the fathers). 

» 

About 73 percent - 78 percent of the teachers reported parent- 
teacher consultations on individual children were held with families 
of the Read Start children. Close to three-fourths of ther classes in - 

both programs also reported informal group discussions on class activities 

* 

were t»c2d between the teacher and parents. In terms of parent participa- 
tion in cla&S activities, parents in both programs frequently or occasion- 
ally brought their children to class, accompanied their children ‘on 

y 

medical or dental visits, or picked their children up after class. Mothers 
were more active participants than fathers in any of the activities listed. 

The activity in \d»ich mothers most frequently or occasionally participated 

% 

was that of accompanying the^r child on medical or dAntal visits (44 per- 
cent of those in full year and 32 percent of thpse in summer) . 

When teachers were asked to indicate why some parents may not have 
participated in class activities, almost all teachers (in 91 percent of 
the classes) reported that some parents worked "during class hours; the next 
most frequently reported reason (In 85 percent — 87 percent of the ^ a8 ) 

j n 

was the lack of a babysitter far - small children at h_.ae; and close to one- 
half indicated that transportation was a problem. Teachers tended to check 
more than one reason for lack of participation on- the ‘.-part of some 
parents in the program; any three or four reasons were ctifecked by 
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teachers in over one-half the classes. While there may be a small core 
of parents who are extremely difficult to reach in terms of full 
participation under any circumstances these data suggest that some centers 
may need to make periodic arrangements for babysitters and .provide some 
additional means of transportation for their parents (possibly through 
the ’ use of volunteers) » 

Volunteers 

' / s. 

/ . 

The Program; Volunteers have served Head Start since 1965. They 
provide hours of invaluable direct support to the programs as professional 
technicians, and aides of all kinds. Of equal importance is the link 
the volunteer provides among Head Start, the family and the community - 
young and old, rich and poor. Volunteers have been recruited through' - 
public service radio and television announcements, presentations to local 
organizations, newspapers, and "word-of-mouth." It is estimated that 
over 100,000 volunteers serve in Head Start programs each year. . 

The Pa ta : All Head Start centers reported the utilization of one 

or more volunteers from either the immediate neighborhood or outside com- 
munity. Except for college students in both programs and adultr profes- 
sionals in full year (where numbers were about equal) ,- centers more fre- 
quently reported volunteers from the immediate neighborhood compared. to 
outside communities. " • 

About 44 percent - 55 percent in .both programs reported utilizing 

adulfs voluntarily unemployed from the immediate neighborhood; these most 

. \ 
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likely included housewives and Head Start mothers. About one-fourth 
to 35 percent in both programs reported the use of individuals (not ' 

volunteering through any organized groups) . Centers also reported the 
utilization of volunteers through youth organizations (19 percent - 
22 percent), community organizations (28 percent - 38 percent), and 
professional organizations (17 percent - 19 percent). 

About twice as many centers in the summer program reported utilizing 
volunteers of elementary school (42 percent)., junior high and high school 

■ ■ • * i ' • 

age from the immediate neighborhood (58 peHtcent^ than did those in full- 
year. About twice as many centers in summer aido reported utilization 
of older siblings of Head Start children (65 percent) as volunteers in 



the program. This difference is probably related to hours of center 
operation in the full year when these age groups and older siblings of 
Head Start children would be attending school, compared to summer when 
children and youth would be available to participate. This may be one 



of the benefits of a summer program. 

Training ^ 

The P rogram : In recognition of the shortage of staff with special 

training in the field of early childhood and related areas, and in ac- 
cordance with its community participation orientation, 7/fcraifilng has 
been an integral part of the Head Start program from the beginning.' In 
providing pre— service and in- service’ tra ining and -technical assistance 
to staf f in the local programs , Head Start has been able to achieve its 
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objective of creating opportunities for the development of adults as 
well as children. It has opened up new career opportunities and paid 
positions for neighborhood residents (including parents of Head Start 
children), and has trained related professional personnel to apply 
their skills specifically to the needs of Head Start children and their 
families^? Summer Head Start personnel have attended five-day orienta- 
issions and full year program personnel have receive d in-service 
"training. Attendance at eight. week training sessions conducted by 
universities throughout the country has been provided to selected staff 
members of full year programs. All programs receive ascistance from 
the Regional graining Offices in formulating and carrying out their 
training plans. In September 1967, the Head Start Guidelines called for 
all full year programs funded after January 1, 1969 to, have career devel- 
opment plans for all of their staff. In this context, beginning in 
Full Year 1968, many centers participated in e Supplementary Training 
plan actively involving and affecting curricula of the participating 
universities and p raiding staff with academic credit for coursework 
in early childhood and related areas. In addition to training programs, 

the National Office has developed a series of training films and materials 

for use by center personnel. v ' \ 

The Data:- /Except for the university- sponsored five-day orientation 
larger proportion of centers reported training was provided 
for staff during the Full Year 1968- program compared to the Summer 1968 
Head Starty^rogram. These differences are probably related to the length 



sessions* a^ 
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of program operation. A substantial number of centers in both j rograms 
reported training provided to staff in the form of in-service training 
by a supervisor (70 percent - 85 percent), in-service training by a 
consultant (6?' percent - 79 percent), discussion groups (76 percent - 
79 percent) and lectures by specialists (65 percent - 76 percent). 

About 43 percent of the centers in full year and 17 percent of those 
in s umme r al^o reported training provided through after hour classes 
at a school or college reflecting the emphasis placed on career develop- 
ment and supplementary training in full year programs. About 44 percent 

of the full year centers reported some staff participation in eight-week 

• . \ 

university sponsored training programs, and about 59 percent in summer, 
participated in five-day university-sponsored orientation sessions. 
(Originally these were the types of training available respectively to 
full year and summer programs). That 42 percent of the full year centers 
also reported some staff participation in the five day sessions may 
reflect supplementary training sponsored by a university as part of a 
career development plan for full year Head Start staff. 



While training in any of these categories was most ‘frequently re- 
ported as being provided for teachers and aides* many centers :>also pro- 
vided training for ^parents and volunteers. ; Host frequently training for 
parents was in the form of discussion groups (43 -percent - 51 percent) , 
or lectures by specialists (28 percent - 38 percent); training for vol- 



unteers was most 



frequently in the form of discussion groups (38 percent 



39 percent) or in-service training by the supervisor (35 percent - 
36 percent) . 

According to individual staff member reports, while more paid 
staff received some form of training compared to Volunteers, and a 
larger proportion of full year staff received in-service training or 
took adult education or extension courses for credit at a local college 
or university compared to those in summer, the proportion of all staff 
members receiving some form of tra i ning as a result of employment i n_ 

Head Start has shown a progress i ve Increase over time for both ful l 
year and gunner programs. The proportion has Increased from 57 per- 
cent in Full Year 1966 to 74 percent iu Full Year 1968, and has increased 
from 32 percent in Summer 1965 to 63 percent in Summer 1968. (See Figure 3) 

Comnuntty Suppcnrt . 

Head Start centers appeared to be active in obtaining community 

support for the Brocas, in a variety of ways. Centers in the full year 
program most frequently reported active support received from community 
organisations (73 percent) , public speeches by eosnunity leaders r and 

TW, radio, or press coverage (60 percent). Those in stfceaer most fre- 
quently reported active support from TV, radio and press (71 percent), 
conmunity organlsatinna*^and professional organisations (57 percent). 

For both ,,ilrogr«mev i37?pa*cent percent reported active support from 

local busin«ss : i ; .' i - ; • 



Figure 3: PERCENT OF ALL STAFF WHO RECEIVED SOME FORM OF 

TRAINING THROUGH EMPLOYMENT IN PROJECT HEAD START 



summer 



full year 
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Tn gimimarv . These Data Sug gest That; 

f u„«-v. triii l vear and Summer 1968 Head Start programs „ 
some^center^were^havitig^ difficulties in the following areas: 

» insuring the provision of preventive medical and dental 
care for all children in the program; 

• adequate space and facilities for conducting a comprehensive 
program; 

. ‘ selection procedures for parents as Policy Advisory Co-»lttee 
Sobers (particularly during the Soccer program); 



. assignment of meaningful management functions at all levels to 

Policy Advisory Committee members; 

* ^uSacror^cattoLrtntn^pro^a f” £oe?p£enU 

not employed in the program; 



• ss 

• S»&r2=^vwsc , <a2 w ,"~ “ 

By the mid-term of both Full Year and Su^er 1968, Project Head Start 
center shad been successful in the following areas: 

e providing medical and dental exams and treatment for the chil- 
dren; 

•ta. 4 -v,n ph-Mdren (full year centers were pafticular- 

• ly^ctivTii 8 getting the children involved as participants in 

the meal service process); 

. establishing & adequate teacher-child ratio in the classroom; 

e providing a variety of field trips and special events for the 
.. . - children ; . ; ‘ • ' V ” 

. making books -and equipcmnt available for children in the centers; 
e achieving a high rate of staff home visits; 
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• establishing the framework for formal parent organizations ; 

0 increasing employment of parents as center staff) 

• increasing degree of pa rent- teacher interaction; 

• recruiting volunteers from a wide spectrum of the community, 
with respect to age and professional status; 

• eliciting diverse and strong community support. 

"‘V 
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The Staff 







head start staff members 



About two-thirds of the staff in both the Full Year and Sumner 
1968 Head Start programs were filling other than professional positions. 
Two-thirds of all staff members were neighborhood residents representing 
one-half of the professional groups (educational, psychological and 
social service; and medical /dental) and three-fourths of those filling 
program assistant and other assistant positions. (See Figure 4). 

Teacher aides made up the largest (26 percent - 29 percent) and 
teachers the next largest proportion (23 percent - 24 percent) of all 
staff members participating in the programs at the center level. 

Staff members tended to be fairly young with a mediant age of 36 
years in full year and 31 year6 in summer. These differences probably 
reflected the larger number of teenagers and youths participating in 
the summer program. During the summer* 30 percent of the staff vdre 
under 22 years old compared to 9 percent of those in the full year pro- 
gram. Few (less than 6 percent) in either program were 58 years of age 
or older. 

Although staff members from various ethnic /cultural backgrounds 
have always participated in Head Start, the two largest groups represented 
in the 1968 programs were Negro and Caucasian staff. Third largest were 
Puerto Rican staff in the full year program and Mexican American staff 
in the summer program* (See Table 4). 
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Staff members were^ predominantly female. As in previous programs, 
male staff made up a slightly larger proportion of those in the summer 
(14 percent) as compared to the full year program (9 percent). These 
figures rema in the same as those reported in the 1967 programs; there 
appeared to be no increase in the recruiting of men as staff members 
in the preschool programs. 

On the basis of staff members completing these forms, most were 
paid staff and 9 percent of those in full year and 13 percent of those 
in summer were volunteers. These figures may reflect the number of 
volunteers working in the Head Start centers on a regular and continuous 
basis over the full' program term. 



TABLE 4: ETHNICITY OF STAFF (PERCENTS) 



Full Year 1968 Summer 1968 



Caucasian 
Negro 
Oriental 
American Indian 
Mexican American 
Puerto Rican 
Eskimo 
Other 

Not reported 



31.6 7. 
42.2 % 
0.2 7. 

2.3 7. 

5.3 7. 
6 * 7 7. 
0.6 7. 
2.0 7. 
8.9 % 



49.0 7. 
29.7 7. 
0.5 7. 
r H % 
- 7 . 6 :% 
0.4 7. 
0.2 % 
3.2 % 
8.5 % 
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Over 44 percent of those in full year had high school degrees only , 

as compared to 23 percent in summer. A larger proportion of those in 

summer had Bachelor's or Master's Degrees as compared to full year. 

Although for both programs, the largest proportion of professional 
10 

educational, psychological, and social service and medical/dental staff 
had completed three or more years of college, some differences were 
reflected: 91 percent of the professional educational, psychological, 
and social service staff in summer had completed three or more years 
of college, as compared to 68 percent/of this staff in full year. About 
90 percent of this group in summer had taken education courses leading to 
a degree in education oir home economics at a college or university as 
compared to about 73 percent in full year. Howevpny comparable propor- 
tions (about one-fifth) of all the professional education, psychological, 
and social service staff in either program reported taking courses lead- 
ing to a degree in early child development and about the same number 
reported three or more years of paid experience with preschool children 
prior to employment in Head Start. Close to one-fourth in full year and 
• about 46 percent in summer reported three or more years of paid experience 
with groups of poverty children and/or experience with poverty individuals 
or families prior to Head Start, over one-half this staff in summer re- 
ported an academic background with a major field in elementary education 
as compared to one- third in the full year program. Teachers from the 
public school system appear to be more readily available for working in 



Head Start during the summer months. 

For both the full year and summer program, training was an active 
component in Head Start and appeared to have been successful in re- 
sponding to the need for more personnel specifically trained in early 
childhood education. Pref service and in-service training for work 
with preschool children was provided the professional educational, 
psychological and social services staff in the summer program. Supple- 
mentary training in this area at a local college or univeristy as well 
as pre-service and in-service training was provided those in the full 
year program. 

Annual family income tended to vary according to the group and 
program; over 61 percent of the professional medical/dental staff in 
both programs reported annual family income as $8000 and over. More 
of the professional educational, psychological, and social services staff 
in summer (53 percent) so reported as compared to this group in full 
year (43 percent). Program assistants and other assistants more 
frequently reported an annual family income of less than $5000, with 
fewer so reporting in summer (58 percent) as compared to full year 
( 68 percent) . 

About 40 percent of the staff in full year reported having been 
employed in Head Start for more than one year (this is about 100 percent 
more than those so reporting in the Full Year 1967 program). About 18 
percent in summer reported they had taen employed ill Head Start four 

to six months suggesting they jnay have worked in previous summer programs 

/ : ■ 
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10 percent reported seven or more months of Head Staxt employment_ re- 
flecting an increase over the 4 percent so reporting in the Summer 1967 
program. 

In S«nmnary , These Data Suggest That : _> 

Project Head Start had reached a large number <?f its recruitment 
and training objectives. c The. program. has created opportunities for 
non-professionals and centers have employed them. Neighborhood residents 
were being recruited and trained for various positions in 'the center, 
both professional and non-professional. While e^aff members were pre- 
dominantly young, all age groups were represented. Various ethnic 
groups were sented in ^he program with proportions in the directi. on 

of the ethnicity of the children and families participating. Volunteers 
were being recruited and utilized in the centers. 

Ths recruitment of more men and persons specifically trained in 
the field of early childhood continued to be difficult for the Head Start 
Centers. Figures pn the proportion of me a- in the program (9 percent - 
14 percent) and of the. professional educational,, psychological and social 
service staff who had taken courses leading to a degree in early child 
development (about one-fifth) had remained the same as the 1967 programs. 
On the other hand, training was an active component and appeared to 
have responded to the si**-* for more personnel specifically trained in 
early childhood education. That an increased number of full year staff 

had been employed in Head Sf^.rt before suggests that such training had 
been a sound . inve s tment * * - 

*8 r 




This report has described the Project Head Start children and 
their families, the Centers, and Program components, and staff in 
1968 as fiflly as the data permit. Where possible those areas in which 
some centers experienced difficulties have been highlighted and the 
successes of the program documented as an aid to program planners. 

For the most part, while the data did suggest some centers were having 

o- « 

problems in achieving all of the objectives of the components of the . 
Project Head Start program, steady progress toward these objectives 
was reflected in 1968 compared to previous programs. 
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